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THE NOVELI 





ST. land the death of the Roman was the complete over-| Adige and Trent; and it was on the fourth day af- 

: saams throw of the victorious Carthagenian, who found,| ter leaving Milan, that I found myself as above de- 
| in the voluptuous Capua, the grave of his glory and | scribed, on one of those lofty ridges which rise in 
his high wrought hopes. But why particularise, such gloomy masses and forbidding grandeur, above 
| when every place is classic—is holy ground—asso-} the beautiful lake of Como. Here, in the midst of 
,ciated from our earliest years with all that is digni-) the wildest mountain scenery, | passed the night at 
' fied and heroic? Oh Rome, how art thou fallen ! a) the cottage of a peasant, with whom my guide was 
|, degraded and licentious priesthood crowd thy walls ;| already acquainted, and who, I found with his in- 
ja religion fatal to every noble exertion of intellect | dependence, had also retained many of those super- 
is triumphant in thy three hundred churches; thy) stitions which are so deeply interwoven with the 
hardy plebeian race of other days is extinct; and,| belief of the uncultivated in every part of the world. 





FOR THE N. Y. MIRROR. 
THE MAID OF THE MIST; 
A TALE OF THE ALPS. 
CHAPTER IL. 


‘ There are more things :n heaven, and earth, Horatio, 
\ Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
“ It beckons me again '!—I'll rise and (oliow it.” 


Ou Italy, Italy, Italy! how shall I speak of thee? 


what shall I think of thee ? land of all that is noble, 


charming, and delightful ; all that is mean, disgust- ground to the dust with taxes and impositions, in-| 


ing, and contemptible :—land of beautiful women, sean | ane — =e pe = rapid ae oe Tl 
and womanlike men; where extremes meet, and | "8 “Y Columns, and crumbling thy palaces. Yet,| 

sposites of the most diametrical, and discordant *#ly, thou hast destroyed thy conquerors ; the cup| 
“PP ‘ | they compelled thee to drink thou hast returned) 


: are in conjunction :—a land of nobles, and | : 
yearn es ’ ‘ | seven-fold drugged to their lips ; and the once hardy | 


s : hty aristocracy, and abject depen- “phe 
rst apne = the an ante Sheen a of and invincible sons of the north, in thy voluptuous) 
~ : | clime, have degenerated into the most effeminate} 
every noble and exalted sentiment—a land of con-| perpen an aeatopeel 
: id : dd infidelity, of the religion || 2&4 "mbecHe o the human race. 
a Se Bien || Wearied with the toil of a da spent in ascending 
of Christ, and the blended mysteries of heathenism : | “tage Pyare ' y r £ 
land of gods, and heroes, and men immortal ; of the steep and scarcely accessible ridges, which ri-| 
r t toa romance : cetry. and eloquence; | sing, line after line, form the lower Alps, | threw! 
Pg Y» B.-ma 4 ... myself beneath the spreading branches of the aca-| 
of all that our earliest recollections associate with | “.?” hict ante cm alt th wr ener raat d 
ublimity and greatness, but now strangely defiled clas, WOleR crowned one of these lofty elevations, to 
. y 6" : : {muse on the past glories of the enchanting country, | 
and degraded, with ragged priests, idle mendicants, Salt ith ae : adi teal 
‘ : we! ‘isatores, the sad “@Uch of which was now spread before me. 
strolling fiddlers, drunken george r | I was leaving Italy, but it was with regret; and 
slic r, and the precursors o ; < g 4 { 
relics of thy fallen =a As e “s 1 q often did I turn to gaze upon a landscape unrivalled| 
overwhelming ruin !—Such art thou, Italy—a land). A ied hair ’ an 
= o # |in beauty, and which I was leaving for ever. The 
where the God of Nature has done every thing, and satin eaelinaah salt tien tii Hain a oie irene 
thing—a land of purer and brighter skies || V0°° Vabey 0% he * 0 fay spread out as a map, an 
renew 8 : - ; the course of the Dorias, the Sessia, and the Trebia, | 
than the earth’s wide circumference elsewhere af- 


yar imi “ed. NV ‘ T ws 
fords ; a climate the most delicious, where the sun- | might be distinctly traced lilan and Turin, eng 


<hiitag ; within the circle of vision; the latter, with its glit 
v3 mpered and modified ; ’ ’ & 
ay warmth of the eulmies & Comys - | tering spires, far off, at the foot of the Appenines.| 


) P ntains, and all that! |. : 
by the etemel enow of the mountal s ae Chis magnificent range of mountains bounded the! 
can regale the eye, or please the appetite is cluster- | 


4 |prospect to the south, sweeping far away to the 
!w htest thou not |P : Fi y 
ing around thee. O Italy! what mightest thou no ,east; and the long blue waving line, studded with 


be now, could the spirit of Roman greatness, which | , : : 
animated the “emabege thy departed Catos, Cicervs, “miainachoncyeal os "Gala _— ying 
and Cesars, and which, for so many centuries has | a To ea Ps Ponad - . Pr ssagpens ate 
slumbered with thy mighty dead, again awake in, { se ze . 4 oe A é 4 ge 1e1r 
the bosom of their degenerate and effeminate de- ~ Ate pine - ned poem — the —— “7 
scendants—how might science, liberty, literature, | parse mountains, Mount Blane ; and his impe 

. I 5. flourish in the mild light of thy violet- | "4! consort, Mont Rosa, peered triumphant in all 
and cone. _ - y their snowy and glittering splendour. 

Such oem of the tumultuous feelings of my «It was a moment to me inconceivably striking, 
bosom, as I left the Milanese, and began to climb and certainly pte a spectacle without its parallel, 
those Alpine ranges, which separated me from the ‘° S¢¢ the oun — in all the acento and gor 
Tyrol. A year spent in Italy had barely sufficed to | S©ousness of an on ian twilight, gilding the hoary 
make me acquainted with its outlines, and careful- jsummits of the Jungfrau, and Eichenhorn, and wit- 
ly as I had employed my time, I felt there were) "€°S the lengthening shadows - the Alps, as ey 
inany things I had been compelled to overlook, or | Stretched over the green and fertile velieys fthe Po 
had escaped my observation. The “Eternal City” 1 was travelling on foot, having chosen this me 

alone would furnish employment for years, and nu- | thod as better suited to my wandering inclinations, 
merous were the other places which it would have | and leaving me free of those fetters which fashion- 
been deemed a sin against curiosity and good taste, || able travellers impose upon themselves, in the shape 
to have neglected. Who could trace the Appian, | of stages, and diligences, and fixed hours of arrival 
or Emilian ways, without being carried back to|}and departure. Tolerably well versed in the smooth 
those days when consuls and emperors crowded jand silken dialect of Italy, I tound no difficulty in) 
them with magnificent triumphal processions !— j making myself welcomed by the peasantry, and, 

without remembering that on them Scipio had mar- || like Goldsmith, can say, I never found any reason 

shalled his legions ; and that over them Rome poured || to complain of extortion or inhospitality 

forth her eagles and her conquerors? Who could Furnished with a peasant of the Milanese for a 

tread the sands of the silver Thrasymene without||guide, I had undertaken the somewhat arduous and 

embodying, and giving to the illustrious dead a lo- \difficult task of penetrating the Tyrolese, by direct-| 
cal habitation and a name? Hannibal and Flami- |j!y crossing that cluster of the Alps which there in- 

vius here contended for the empire of the world, '}terpose, without making the circuitous route of the! 


Perched like an eagle in his eyrie, on the almost 
inaccessible rocks, and secluded from the world, 
both by occupation and inclination, Antonio knew 
but little of the bustle and confusion which had ex 

isted in the vallies below. His information respect- 
ing the world, which he was literally above, was 
derived from those who, like myself, visiters to the 
neighbouring lakes, and admirers of the sublime, 
sometimes intruded themselves upon his solitude 

The plains of the Po had, for several years, been a 
theatre, on which the most bloody scenes had been 
acting; yet he scarcely knew whether the imperi 

alists or the French had been victorious ; and the 
thunder of their cannon gave him no more concern 
than the roar of his mountain cataracts. If he had 
changed masters by the result of the contest, he was 
not interested, for it altered not his condition im the 
least. A few sheep and mountain goats, the latter 
kept principally for the milk they furnished, consti 

tuted his wealth; and perhaps it was this very po- 
verty that constituted the safety of the mountaineers 

Certainly their situation gave them a boldness of 
character and contempt of danger, and a capability 
of enduring fatigue, which would be in vain sought 
for among the inhabitants of the plains. No where 
did the French armies meet with more serious re- 
sistance in the whole of their career of Italian tri- 
umphs, than in their attempts to penetrate the defiles 
of the Tyrol. As there is a great similarity in the 
dwellings, as well as the manners of these hospita- 
ble but uncivilized people, a description of Antonio’s 
cottage will be given. It was situated at the open- 
ing of a deep glen of the mountains, through which, 
at the distance of a few feet trom his door, flowed a 
considerable stream, pure as the springs from which 
it gushed, and, with the goats’ milk, furnished the 
only drink he used. The walls of the rude tene 

ment were of rough stone, and part of the building 
was an excavation from the side of the hill against 
which the cottage was erected. Two or three small 


| windows, or rather openings through the well-plas 


tered walls, served to admit the light, and, when 
necessary to build a fire, for places of exit for the 
smoke. ‘The furniture was of the most simple kind 
imaginable. With Antonio the luxury of beds and 
bedding were unknown, and a few dressed sheep 
skins, kept perfectly neat, and spread over the dried 


and elastic leaves of the mountain myrtle, furnished 
a fragrant, and not disagreeable place of rest. A 
short distance below his own dwelling, was another 
walled enclosure, in which lis flock at night wi: 


securely enclosed from the depredations which we: 

hable to be made upon it by the wolves, whicli 
sometimes Jeft the mountains for the purpose of de 
vastation and slaughter. His wife, with those bright 


speaking eyes, which would seem a striking feature 
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of the Italian women, and which I have never seen, | and delighted in varying his occupations alternately | for liberty : the union with him was no poetical fic- 
except under her mild blue sky, was employed in | with the sword, and with the lyre. _ | tion. He went as a volunteer in the corps of Luz- 
superintending the domestic arrangements, and tak-|| For some years that martial and patriotic spit} tow ; fought with energy and heroism, and being 
ing care of half a dozen sprightly children, the eldest | had been diffusing itself in Germany, among :nen| wounded by a musket: shot, fell dead on the field in 
of whom were, as the evening came on, employed | of ardent minds, which broke forth so powerfully | the neighbourhood of Schwerin, on the 26th of Au- 
in dancing on the little green plot before the door, | after the conflagration of Moscow. The war of 1809, | gust, 1813. On the very morning of his death he 
over which one of those huge chestnuts, which || between Austria and France; the revolt of the Ty-| had composed the song “ To his Sword.” He had 
crown the declivities of the Italian mountains, ||rolese, and the heroism which signalized their ad- | felt frequent forebodings of his death. He was bu 
stretched its arms, and in no trifling degree contri- | herents ; the works of Jahn, Arudt, and Fichte, had | ried by his comrades under an oak, near a milestone 
buted to the support of the troop of urchins who | inspired the hearts of the young with an intense) on the road from Lubelow to Dreikrug. His pa- 
sported beneath. Thus lived the shepherd with | eagerness to enter at once into open conflict with rents obtained a grant of it from the prince, and 
whom I had taken up lodgings ; and while his flocks | the French oppressor. What was to be the ulterior erected a monument, on which are sculptured a lyre 
fed on the small spots of pasture which were in the | fate of their fine country did not enter into their and a sword, ornamented with an oaken crown. A 
recesses of the mountain, he at once could gaze on) thoughts: they were occupied wholly by one deep jsilent grief, for the loss of her brother, whom she 
the eternal snow, breathe the fragrance of the aca- | feeling—liberty or death! Such was the operation | tenderly loved, preyed on the life of his sister Emma 
cia, repose under the beautiful ilex, and look down | of this spirit, that in the universities the students Sophia Louisa. She survived him only long enough 
on the olive, citron, and pomegranate groves of Ita- || were more addicted to duelling than ever, and en- to paint his portrait, and to make a drawing of his 
ly. My guide, who had frequently traversed these | gaged in trials of courage, that they might iure’ burial-place-—where now she herself reposes. 
regions, was not only well acquainted with the! themselves to danger, and acquire dexterity in the It has repeatedly happened to many men of great 
shepherd under whose roof we were, but also with | use of those arms which — day to be fatal to genius, either for a short time, or for their whole 
the most remarkable scenery of this region of moun-| the enemies of their country his warlike, rest- lives, to be at variance with themselves, for wan! 
tains and lakes; and as several years had glided less, ana turbulent spirit, could not fail to animate of having sufficiently ascertained their own inclina 
away since they had seen each other, they passed |the heart of Korner; and his father, a me, peace | tion, and the kind of study most congenial to them 
the evening agreeably, in sipping milk, relating the j able, ond Seithful agent to the king of Sanony, por- | Thus, Petrarch, before he wrote his immortal son 
incidents which had befallen them, and telling tales, | ceiving that his gon neglected his severer studies,) 10+. had fixed his mind on becoming a Latin epic 
the constant employment of the Italian peasantry ‘yielded himself up to the delirations of poetry and poet; and among the Germans, Klopstock, with a 
whenever they meet. | martial eposts, determined to withdraw him from the genius exclusively lyric and elegiac, sacrificed al 
Much fatigued with my day’s journey of clamber- || UMIversity, ond cone bins goto pre Z — 7 — most the whole of his life to the study of the Epopa 
ing up the hills, I had early thrown myself on the | moderate his impetuesity, and restrain his too live- ond Gee deen, Sesnen’s Genetic wake ene co 
couch of skins which had been prepared for me, and | ly disposition. ’ tirely the fruit of this contrariety, between a talent 
listened to their tates of superstition and personal|| Of all capitals in the world, Vienna is the one 4,1 jyric composition and the rage for shining in 
adventures, or slunbered, as inclination prompted. most calculated to captivate an ardent and poetic | i) oo trical productions. Without having sufficient 
At last, among other things, the fountain of the mind. In London, Paris, or Naples, a young poet 1. crudied the dramatic art in the works of the Greck 
Maid of the Mist was mentioned, and Antonio, who| remains isolated 3 society divides itself into small poets, and in those of Shakspeare and Goethe; 
perceived I was awake, inquired whether had ever circles ; the individual is lost; his works alone are) y ith ont acquainting himself with the nature of men- 
seen the place? I replied that I had not, but that Preserved, and the seciat polations have Sitti in- kind, and much less with the prophetic spirit of his 
if there was any thing remarkable about it, I would fluence upon his mind. In Vienna, the state of tory ; led away by the facility of versifying, and oi 
cheerfully go with him to look at it in the morning. | things is entirely different : there is a greater degree imagining some scenes in which, by coupling the 
“ Were it not,” said he, “ for some associations, | social feeling ; the circles are more ramified and sentiments of Schiller with the declamations and 
and remarkable events connected with it, it could) Connected with each other; and the man who ac-' sie vations of Kotzebue, he wrote two tragedies 
not be considered worthy of much regard ; but as it, quires «distinction by his personal graces, or his ta- Zriny, and Rosamund, and some other lachrymost 
is, we inhabitants of the hills, think it ought not to! lents, is almost deified by the gna who there! dramas. The public of Vienna applauded them 
be passed unnoticed ; but,” continued he, “ we are |Tegulate every thing. The ladies of Vienna are 414 these applauses were multiplied an hundred 
disturbing your rest, and as your journey to-morrow well educated, sentanentn, and enthusiastic ad-' 14 in all places, after the glorious death which he 
will not be less fatiguing than that of to-day, we! ™rers of the beauties of nature and art; or,in other! giog for his country. 
will ne longer trouble you with our conversation.” || Words, blue stockings, while still young, ardent, and 
So saying, the shepherd withdrew to the part occu} lovely ; and all the favours S fortune weg lavished subjects; though his litde comedies do not display 
pied by his wife and children, and my guide throw- — him who can adapt himself to their oamnes ~ | the acute and satirical spirit of Aristophanes, or the 
ing hinself upon the floor, slept soundly ull morning. | Theodore Komer, youthful, handsome, and of good humous, the richness, the marvellous combinations 
family, and moreover endowed with talents for live- of Shakspeare ; or the judicious management of Mo 
: ly poetry, could not fail to be idolized in that capi- : 
GERMAN LITERATURE. tal; and he rose so rapidly into notice, that in a short 
time he was appointed poet to the court theatre. In 
this office he wrote, within the space of seventeen 
antrs : nel months, (his father says fifteen,) many comedies 
THEODORE KORNER. and operas, and two tragedies : of their merits we 





Korner was much happier in treating burlesque 





liere. His sphere is that of pleasant and innocent 
raillery, juvenile boldness, and girlish artfulness 
The intrigue is laughable, the dialogue easy, the 
verse smooth, but the development rather strained 
and the ridicule overcharged. But he wrote for the 
Trropore Korner was born in Dresden, on the shall presently take occasion to speak. But amidst os nel oo 4 gta os sey ‘ane 
seventh of September, 1791, of respectable and well- | these allurements, and in the joys of the tender pas- — en oe ne : yeaa — 
educated parents. He was sickly in his infancy, sion, which attached him to a lovely young woman, THE WIFE. 
and this ill health gave him a certain delicacy and of whom even his father cannot speak coldly, the | _ ; : 
sensitiveness, which, united with a strong will, and free spirit, and the lyric enthusiasm of the young beautiful, but poor girl, whom he believes to be 3 
a fervid imagination, formed the most remarkable poet, were rather subdued than excited. creature of thorough innocence and simplicity—a 
traits in his character. By degrees, as his frame,| The conflagration of Moscow scattered its light- Y°'Y dove. He arrives with his beloved at ere 
through a judicious physical education, acquired vi- nings throughout all Germany ; from the Oder to to meet a son, whom, after the death of his wife, he 
gour, the rays of his fine genius began to develope the Adige, from the Danube to the Rhine, from had sent to be educated by a pious relation, with 
themselves. He remained until the age of seven- | mouth to mouth, and from heart to heart, wherever ae over having even hiss. This youth apelin 
teen under his paternal roof, where he had every a manly spirit existed, the universal exclamation the inn, without knowing his father or his futere 
advantage of instruction. Goethe and Schiller were | was—“ Liberty or death!’ Nor were those words step-mother. He hears her sing, and boldly enters 
the first poets whom he read, their works being in ineffectual, as they had been in the late revolts; er apartment, but she repels him ; the father aj 
highest estimation with his parents; and by these united by what they called the sacred bonds of vir- proaches, and taking him fora rival, begins “ ogy 
the spirit of poetry was early awakened in him. His tue, animated by a true love of their country, and | !i™, and receives various mockeries in return. The 
parents, not perceiving the tendency of his mind, i by sincere faith in the sanctity of the cause, as well one jealous, and the other = love, are each anxious 
and being desirous to place their son in some usetul | as by a hearty and holy spirit of religious enthu- || ' ©4try away the prize. This contest soon ripens 
course of life, sent him to study mineralogy, first at siasm, the Germans voluntarily brandished their Me an open quarrel, and they challenge each other 
Fribourg, then at Leipzig, and afterwards at Berlin. swords, and urged on their princes to battle against The accident of a letter makes a discovery, and the 
But the study of the exact sciences ill suited his ly- the oppressor of Europe. It was the fight of the’ old gentleman surrenders his intended to his son 
ric enthusiasm; he neglected his prescribed pur-| people. Korner was one of the first to take the, THE GREEN DOMINO. 
suits, sought the company of congenial associates, | field ; and with the lyre and the sword to contend” Tyo friends, Maria and Paulina, the forme: 





From the last London Magazine—reccived at this office 
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whom is promised by her parents in marriage to the || prepares to personate the expected lover. On the | 


brother of the other, who is not yet known to his) other hand, the two lovers, desirous of obtaining by| 
betrothed, have been at a ball, in which a mask //stratagem what they do not hope to gain through | 
wearing a green domino has made a thousand pro- | good wiil, agree that the young man, in the disguise | 
testations of love to Maria. Paulina employs every | | of a schoolmaster, shall impose upon the father, who 
feminine art to discover if her friend has opened her} jis presently to bid adieu to the pseudo son-in-law. 
heart to the lover, and she is equally intent on keep- i Veit, meanwhile, appears before the daughter, and | 
ing her flame concealed; but as neither love nor she believing him to be the spouse, gives him such 
fire can be hidden, she unconsciously betrays her |a reception, and tells him such things, that the fa- 
secret. Paulina, who is well aware that the bro- ther, unable to restrain his affection, resumes his 
ther and the mask are one and the same person, pre- | natural voice, and exposes himself. The disguised 
tends to know nothing about it; and to ascertain | youth appears, and the two pretended schoo)masters 
more clearly, the sentiments of her friend, she goes | believing each other betrayed and detected, are in! 
away, and returning disguised as a youth, makes to | great embarrassment. The girl avails herself of 
Maria all the foolish, stupid, and affected grimaces | their situation to withdraw into the ancient ward- 
peculiar to the fops of Vienna. Maria, who had, robe, where, assuming the dress of a schoolmaster, || 


Father, lead me on! 
Conduct me to victory; conduct me to deeth ! 
Lord, I recognise thy will! 

Lord, conduct me as thou wilt! 

God! I acknowledge thee! 


God, I acknowledge thee! 

As in the autumnal whisper of the leaves, 

So iv the storm of the battle. 
Thee, primeval fountain of grace, I recognise 
Father, ob, bless me ! 


Father, oh, bless me! 

Into thy hands I commend my life! 

Thou can'st take it away, thou did’st give it! 
Io living and in dying, bless me 
Father, | worship thee ! 


Father, | worship thee ! 

Tt is not a combat for the goods of this world ; 

The most sacred of things we defend with the sword 
Wherefore, falling or conquering, | worship thee 
God, t thee I resign myself! 


God, to thee I resign myself 

Ii the hunders of death salute me, 

If the bioed flow from my opened veins, 
To thee, my God, 1 resign myself 
Thee, Father, 1 invoke! 








expected that the mask would prove a genteel, hand- 
some youth, full of manly virtues, on beholding this! 
little beardless coxcomb abandons all her expecta- 
tions, and dismisses him with contempt. Paulina, 
pretends to go away, but soon returns, and reveals 
to her friend and sister the agreeable deception. 


THE WATCHMAN. 


A whimsical comedy, somewhat of the same class} 
with that called Life in London. A watchman of. 


a small German town has a pretty ward, who might) 


well pass for his grand-daughter, and of whom he 
is violently enamoured. He guards her with the 
greatest care, day and night; but she, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of the old dragon, who has not| 


quite an hundred eyes, and is, moreover, rather ob- | 


tuse of intellect, is engaged to a young lawyer, who 
would gladly make her his wife, but cannot. Fortu-| 
nately a former fellow-student of his, at the univer-| 
sity, a young man of agreeable manners, and a great | 
inventor of stratagems, comes to visit him, and un- 
dertakes to lead the girl away from the custody of | 
the old ape. Opposite, and very near the mansion | 
of the burgomaster, is a small house, from which ) 
any thing may be very easily introduced through | 
the window. By means of a handsome present, . 
they persuade the guardian to ascend at night, by | 
means of a ladder, to the top of this small house, | 
and place some flowers in the window of the bur- 
gomaster’s daughter, supposed to be in love with | 
one of them. In the evening, the good man goes | 
up to the house-top, and meanwhile one of the’ 
friends takes the young ward under his arm, and the 
other removes the ladder by which the watchman 
had ascended. Perceiving the trick when it is too 
late, he sounds his horn so loudly as to awake the 
whole neighbourhood. Some believe him drunk, 
others think him mad. Thus, amidst the curses of 
the neighbours, the threats of the burgomaster, and | 
the noise of the horn, the curtain falls. 
THE COUSIN FROM BREMEN. 

A pleasant love-story, very natural, and not of the 
lachrymose cast; its versification is easy, correct, 
and harmonious. A robust young peasant is in love 
with the only daughter of one of his neighbours. 
He presents himself to her father, and frankly de- 
mands her in marriage. The father, though also a 
peasant, is descended from a long line of school- 
masters, and entertains the odd intention of marry 
ing his daughter to a scholar, to repair the wrong 
he has done in abandoning his hereditary profes 
sion: he has already made a promise to an old cousin 
of his, the pedagogue of Bremen, that he shall have 
his daughter : on this very day he expects his future 
son-in-law, so that the youth’s proposals are ill re- 
ceived by the good father. But the suitor talks 
with all his might, and with so much love, that the 
old man is softened, and resolves to leave the mat 
ter to the decision of his daughter, choosing to com 
pensate the pedagogue with a sum of money rather 
than to sacrifice her felicity. For this purpose he 
disguises himself in the dress of his ancestors, and | 


ing, and Pindaric fire. So long as the German lan- | 
| guage shall be spoken, the songs of Korner will in-|! Written in the night of the seventeenth and eighteenth of June, 


to increase the distress of the two suitors, she ap-| 
pears before them, and in a short time they all three 
recognise each other, and the marriage of the lovers 'pond with the ideas. Charles Maria Von Weber 
is celebrated. || has set this prayer to vocal music in such a mea 
But if Korner had not a genius for tragic or for ; sure and style, that the thoughts and the melody are 
epic composition—if his comedies are merely plea-| one and the same. Every speech is a thought— 
sant and innocent jests—if all these works are not every bar is a sentiment. 
likely to resist the ravages of time, his reputation | 
will be enduring, not only as a hero who died in the | 
holy war, against the spoiler of his country, but as! 
a lyric poet. His sword and lyre form a sacred and) 
| perpetual monument of high genius, profound feel. || 


The metre, the language, the verse, al! corres 


Replete with sweet, melancholy, and tender emo 
tions, is the sonnet entitled “ Farewell to Life, 
composed by Korner at the time when he was se 
verely wounded : 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


spire all who read them with divine enthusiasm. as I lay severely wounded and helpless in a wood, expectin, 


His song called The Oaks, is full of profound me-) & die. 


|lancholy. 
Mr. Richardson : 


Prayer during the Battle. 
the young hero exclaims : 


Tis evening: all is hush'd and still 
The sun sets bright in rudey sheen; 
As here I sit, to muse at will 
Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen; 
While wand’ring thoughts my fancy fill 
With dreams of life when fresh and green 
And visions of the okien time 
Kevive in all their pomp sublime. 


While time hath called the brave away, 

And swept the lovely to the tomb, 
As vonder bright but fading ray 

Is quench’d amid the twilight gloom 
Vet ye are — from all decay, 

For still uoburt and fresh ve bloom, 
And seem to tell in whispering breath, 
That greatness still survives in death! 
And ye survive '—'mid change severe, 

Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim passes here, 

But seeks beneath your shade repose 
And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fall fast at autumn’s wintry close, 
Vet every falling leaf shall bring 

Its vernal tribute to the spring. 


Thou native oak, thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too of German worth 
Type of a nation brave and free, 
And worthy of their native earth | 
Ab! what avails to think on thee, 
Or on the times when thou hadst birth ” 
Thou German race, the noblest aye ot all, 


hine oaks still stand, while thou, alas! must fall.” 


Supremely poetical is the following song 


Farewell, farewell '—with silent grief of beart 

I breathe adieu, to follow duty now ; 

And if a silent tear unbidden start, 

It will not, love, disgrace a soldier's brow 
Where’er I roam, should joy my path illenie, 
Or death entwine the garland of the tomb, 
Thy lovely form shall float my path above, 
And guide my soul to rapture and to love ' 
© hail and bless, sweet spirit of my life, 

The ardent zeal that sets my soul on fire 
That bids me take a part in youder strife, 

And for the sword, awhile, torsake the lyre 


Tor, see, thy minstre!’s dreams were ot ail vain 
Which be so oft hath hallow d in his strain; 
© see the patriot-strife at length awake! 


There tet me fly, and all its toils partake 


The victor’s joyous wreath shall bloom more bright 
That's plack’d amid the joys of love and song ; 
And my voung spirit hails with pure delight 
The hope fulfil which it bath cherish’d long 
Let me but strogele for my country’s good, 
k’'en though I shed for ber my warm life-blood 
And now one kiss—e’en though the last it prove ; 
For there can be no death for our true love ! 





Father, I invoke thee 


I am involved in clouds of vapour from the warring mouths of fire, 
The lightnings of those thunde 


*olts flash around nie 


Ruler of battles, I invohe thee 
Hatber, lead me on 


It is thus but imperfectly translated by 


My deep wound Lurns—my pale lips quake in death— 
1 teel my fainting heart resign its strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my life, 

Lord, to thy will I yield my parting breath ' 


Yet many a dream bath charm'’d my youthful eye 
And must life’ s fairy visions all depart? 
Oh, surely no! for all thet fired my heart 
To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 





And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
| Aud wow adored as freedoom, now as love, 
Stands in seraphic guise, before me now ; 


And as my foding senses fade away, 
I lt beckons me, on high, to realms ‘of endless day ! 
The Wild Hunting of Lutzow is a complete whirl 
| wind of thoughts, that flash and blaze like lightning. 

It may be called the Marseillois Hymn of Germany 

It is another song of Aristogeiton. 

} During the war of Germany against the French, 
| it appeared that a spirit of discord, views of interest, 
and provincial antipathies, were likely to impede 
| the progress of the sacred contest. Korner’s poems 
were admirably well adapted to raise the minds of 
men from all low feelings of selfishness to a noble 
sacrifice of private interest to the public good. 

The song To the Sword is wonderful, both in re- 
spect to the invention and to the time of its compo- 
| sition ; it was written by Korner, as has been stated, 
'ashort time before his death. Beautiful, heroic, 

and novel, is the idea of giving form and life to the 

weapon; and of representing it as speaking to him 
_ and he to it, as to a mistress. The moment of bat 
tle is to be that of their marriage. There is an m 
expressible poetic beauty in this discourse, in which 
is expressed the ardent desire to enter into the war 
| like combat. We have seen no adequate translation 
‘of it; the best appeared some time ago in Black 
wood’s Magazine. Mr. Richardson’s we cannot 


| 


| admire. 

With this admirable dialogue end the lyrics of 
{| Korner, an eminently national work ; it is this cha 
| racter which has established the glory of the poet 
and if Germany honours him as a hero, who, in the 


But who can express the sublime beauty of the flower of his age, quitted the flattering allurements 
Prostrate on the earth | of a capital which idolized him, and relinquished 


the delights of love, to pursue glory in a sacred wai 
fare, she does him but justice; if she appreciates 
| his lyrics among the finest productions of her litera 
' ture, she has reason to be proud of them 
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THE CASKET. 





fruit, but I hope not unprofitably or perniciously so, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. of a few LEISURE HovRs. | 
LEISURE HOURS. = jf teeter eee eeeee eens | 
[= “ Men only blame themselves for the purpose of being praised.” | 
Rochefoucalt. | 


No. L. 





| 
<1 permit this. They will be but the fruit, pa, 
| 


“ cer o- es ah Goi emh, |advice from his fellow-man, unless it is requested 

“ rlected, leaves a ¢ ‘ | ~ 2 
T ; "4 ta Gone Ee ae by him before itis given; and is still more adverse, 
IME ts Heaven's frst, greatest gil ° eee |to being told of his follies and faults, though he may 
coeval of his days z aap bien him at his et _—_— |have acknowledged the commission of one, and 
companies him in life, remains with him till death, | possession of the other, but the moment before 
and & then wt ovtng Mi & existed a Lash | The following relation will better illustrate the lat 
employment of it = consequently, of the m6 'est ter sentiment than the production of a laboured 
moment to his happiness, present and future. There || 
are none so ignorant and unwise as not to know in| 
what manner to employ their time properly, and | 
to the most commendable purposes ; yet how great || 
is that proportion of mankind whose lives and ac 


essay can possibly eflect. } 
A middle-aged lady was one day mourning and| 
sorrowing, as she termed it, over the sins and errors 
of her life, acknowledging the wretchedness of her| 
: , < |jcondition, the wickedness and deceitfulness of her 
tions manifest no improvement of the knowledge heart, and making many other like confessions ot 
they possess! There are many whose sole occUPa- | her unworthiness and guilt. | 
tion, during the term of their existence here, isto) ,, My dear,” says her husband to her, “ to be| 
seek for something to amuse and divert them, by| sure, you have some faults, but” 
which they can kill the tyrant, Time. Every) « Pray, sir,” said she, interrupting him, “ what! 
amusement is resorted to that invention can create, | faults have I ?” iI 
and every opportunity that is offered of participating 
in pleasure, eagerly embraced, and all for no other| 
purpose but to waste that time which they appear) _ 
not to know what else todo with. They seem not! So many and complicated are the ills man is sub-! 
aware that they take more pains to rid themselves ||Jected to endure on earth, that it requires the exer- 
of it, than would enable them to improve and enjoy } cise r no small — of sees ss oe 
its stay, with pleasure and profit. There are others ||t#an fortitude to bear up against them. Natural) 
who seek - same chdout, but pursue a different | philosophy and revealed religion both lend bim their) 
course to procure the attainment of it. They wisely || or : _ 6rd to = — against the ills| 
consider that time unemployed is a heavy burden, |?! life, but both not equally so. The misfortunes he | 
and the improper employment of it an evil of no less || Las to bend to are so trying to his patience and feel-|| 
magnitude They therefore seek occupation to |i™gs, that it seems but little better than useless for| 
remedy the first ; sh to prevent the last, a careful | im to endeavour to stem the torrent of sensibility l 
that it shall be one of worth and propriety. There |and sorrow attendaut on wo, with feeble arguments} 
will be, however, moments of leisure in the life of|| and motives gathered from nature, unaided by as- 
every man, however much he may be engaged in || sistance from heaven. On the near approach ol 
business, which, instead of being idly wasted, or trouble, our first emotion is, to make preparation to) 
spent in the indulgence of profitless amusements, |teet and endure its hardships manfully ; and this 
should be more nobly employed in the cultivation) “€ may be enabled by the philosophy of nature to 
of his mind, and in the improvement of the best|}«ccomplish, and even to progress so far as to half 
feelings of his heart. There are moments of the | conquer and overcome the dread of its power and || 
greatest importance, given him for sober reflection | effects ; but here it often fails us.“ Philosophy,” | 
and meditation, and for converse with his own|says Rochefoucalt, “easily triumphs over past and 
heart ; and, in the light of such benefits, will call | future ills ; but present ills triumph over philo- } 
for the most strict relation of the manner in which |) sophy It is when it deserts us thus, and when! 
they were spent, at the day of final account. It is i every prospect of release has fled, when great trou- | 
incumbent on us all, then, to improve these moments || ble and excess of sorrow and despair press heavy 
as they pass, and to suffer none to escape without | a our — driving all par from the bosom, 
having reaped as much instruction from the oppor- || that we must have recourse to heaven, and lean 
tunity they afforded us of gaining it, as they were || upon the assistance there granted, or sink beneath 
capable of imparting. The mind should have some | the pressure of our calamity and wo. Nature can- 
time devoted to its cultivation anc improvement, | not, or does not, urge, in such cases of extreme ad 
and no portion seems so proper as that when busi-| versity, reasons of sufficient power and force to 
ness claims not our aii and when thought is || encourage us to persevere in the struggle, or afford, 
free from the cares and bustle of life. It is then | us strength enough to put them into practice. She || 
that we can soar above ourselves, the world and its || rather discourages vigorous exertions, rather recom- |, 
troubles ; can approach heaven in hope and imagi-! mends listlessness of application, and, not unfre 
nation, and feel no little degree of <4 pleasures a quently, would fain persuade us to believe that it is) 
may expect to experience there in future ages. better to put a period to our existence here, than to| 
In obedience to the principles I would inculcate, || endure the troubles apportioned to us, or make the 
I have resolved to turn the most of my leisure time | least effort to bear them any length of time, with| 
to account, in producing for the Mirror the numbers | the fortitude and resignation becoming maa. | 
written on various subjects which may follow this.) It is to arguments and motives drawn from the 
1 claim for them no great and exclusive attention, | Christian religion that we must look for support and 
as possessing unrivalled merit, or unheard-of origi- | comfort under the trials of life, and move particu- 
nality of thought. I only request an impartial hear- | larly to that which assures us of the blessing of 
ing and decision, and to these I am surely entitled. | Him, the author of all. If he grants us his protec- 
Whatever favours or marks of approbation may be) tion, what need we fear? It will be our safeguard 
bestowed on these writings, their merit may then) through life, our solace in death, our passport io 
fairly claim. I ought to ask indulgence, however, || eternity. 
on one ground. These pieces will not, in all pro- I do not mean to decry indiscriminately every 
bability, be the result of long study and reflection ‘motive nature proffers in the support of fortitude as” 





* Too low they build, who build beneath the stars.”—Young. 





| 
i] 
| 





—= ESE 


Time, of necessity otherwise employed, will not | useless, and of no avail : far otherwise—I but give 


the preference to Christian philosophy, without 
wishing to detract from the merits of that termed 
jnatural. Indeed, the former system includes many 
\of the motives urged by the latter, but the latter has 
|no connexion whatever with the former. It is more 
stoical and harsh in its operations, inculcating prin- 





Man is naturally indisposed to the receiving of ciples of total extirpation of trouble, rather than a 


patient endurance of it—and a wish, in case that 
cannot be done, to die, rather than to live and 
suffer with resignation the evils inflicted. It need 
not be said that the inculcation of opposite feelings 
would be more for the mind’s happiness and welfare 
It is better that the oak should bend than that it 
should break ; it may then chance to right itself 
again, and be as it was before. 

I cannot better conclude this subject, than by 
giving the sentiments of a revered friend of mine, 
who has experienced adversities of no ordinary cast 
for years, and yet has ever preserved an appearance 
of cheerfulness and serenity uncommon to any but 


| those who have tasted of no other cup than that of 


pleasure. ‘‘If,” says he, ‘‘ itshould chance that I am 
oppressed with debt, I look for an ultimate and fina! 
discharge, in heaven, if not on earth. If I am 
persecuted, I care not, so long as my conscienc« 
justifies me. If I have no means whereby to pay 
for my daily bread, I anticipate better times, and 
confidently expect to realise an abundance. [ live 
and am sustained by hope, one of the happiest pos 
sessions in life. 1 am in the constant habit of anti 
cipating the good, and preparing for the evil; and 
do verily believe, that thereby my happiness is fa: 
greater than that of those who are continually look 
ing for the approach of misfortunes, and are in the 
constant dread of their appearing. But my chie! 
support in adversity is in the hope and assurance 
that I possess, that that time will surely arrive when 
I shall be called from this world of sorrow and tri 
bulation, to one where neither exist, and wher 


|, happiness and joy will reign triumphant through au 


eternity of ages.” C.M.A 





THE CAB'* }:T. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
BRIEF REVIEW. 


TuHenre are a variety of old songs in the m 
meries of most of our aged dames, which, unlike 
the musings of “ love-stricken poetlings” of the 
present day, are distinguished for their brevity and 
pathos, as well as for their strength of language 
and description. How much better it would b 
for our modern authors, as well as for their readers 
if they would but follow in the same steps—copy 
after the same landable brevity and simplicity 
which characterised their ingenious and ever-to-be 
remembered predecessors ! 

We have been led to these remarks by reflecting 
upon the peculiar beauty of a few lines—lines which 


| although few, contain more real description—mor 


brief and comprehensive meaning—than can be 
found in some of the most elaborate tomes of th 
present age. We crave.pardon, while we assay t 

review this aforementioned production. It com 

mences with 

“ Nimble Dick—” 

In the very beginning, then, of this song, we see 
without any preliminary remarks, and, indeed 
without a sing!e syllable by way of “ preface,”’ that 
the hero was a young man in the bloom of youth ;— 

we can survey the light and buoyant step—the agil 
and elastic movement of a person just setting forth 


'in life, with that thirst for happiness which so di: 


tinctly marks us all, beaming from his sparkling 
eye. His mental acquirements may have been, an 
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they doubtless were, of the first order. But, as if * He bent bis bow to shoot the crow— | 


. “+ And killed—the ca’ in the window !” 
saying aught of his learning, his education, or his Ab! if there i h re i. the kindlier |= 
talents, would have been straying from the point in ' if there is aught that can awaken the kindlier | 


question, our historian has most wisely avoided all sympathies of our naturee—that can call forth every | 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
: ing—it i L ! We) — 

mention of him, except such as related, in some latent feeling—it is to see the innocent suffer ¢| MUSIC. 

measure, to the awful catastrophe which awaited 


may, it is true, lament over the hapless fate of the i : salias 
Sein, Gnd af hich tho wear gut en qhen cede 0 tated guileless victim—but of what avail is our lament Tue Genius of Mankind once came before the 
and withal such a touching and melancholy descrip- 


to the dead? What boots it that we proclaim their || throne of Jupiter, and oe he spoke 
tion. But to proceed, in the author’s own inimi- innocence, when they have passed away—and|| “ Beneficent Father '—grant to thy children on 
table language :— 








VARIETIES. 


— 





‘passed, too, far beyond the reach of praise or cen-| earth a better language; they have but words to 
- * This unfortunate cat—this faithful Grimal.- || ©Xpress grief and joy ; but words to express love” — 
|kin—was (who can question itt) engaged inkeep || ‘“ Have I not,” replied Jupiter, “ gifted man 
; _—— ing the mice, and those more sturdy depredators, highly, and above all creatures? Has he not the 
Here, then, is the grand result of his nimble and jthe rats, from the goodly stores of her master.) gift of speech? Have I not granted tears to man— 
pliable temperament! Our greatest blessings are! Fixed, as was this faithful domestic, in the very tears of joy, tears of affliction, and the balmy tear 
ofttimes so abused, that it were better we knew | window of the room, where she could survey at al of love?” 

not that we possessed them—for, in such an event, |iplance the whole premises—nor shelf, nor plate,! “ O, father of the gods!” rejoined the Genius, 
we should not be leaning upon that, which, by CUr/nor pan, remained unguarded. And here some)“ words and tears cannot express what pierces and 
own after-inadvertence and heedlessness, might | carping critic may “ demur,” and interpose an idea||heaves the bosom of man—grant him a voice to 
but too truly and fatally prove as a * broken reed ” || touching the intentions of the cat—that they were | utter his ardent desires ; to express how the pure 
How is this exemplified in the case before us? Our| entirely different from what we have suggested— ight of childhood, how the rosy time of youthful 
hero, trusting in the agility for which he knew he | and, in the plenitude of his illiberality, would even! days, is recalled to his memory, in declining age, 
was distinguished, and filled with that hardy reck- intimate that she was enjoying the honied anticipa-| when hopes of a better and happier world soar, with 
lessness which ever characterises the self-conceited, jtion of lapping, with all greediness, so soon as a) eagle wings, high above the sun! Men have words 
went forth upon his way with head erect, as though | favourable opportunity could be obtained, an ad- | and tears—truly, thou hast gifted them highly—but 
he — not a “thing of earth”—and—mark the |/joining pan of cream! But we shall pass over such | grant thou to thy children a language of the heart.” 
sequel! In an unguarded moment, when he Was | ungenerous suppositions, with that merciful silence _ Jupiter listened: he heard, amidst the rolling 
ee ee ee which their ignorant authors are on justly outiten spheres of the universe, the voice of Erato, the 
= ie, 38% P ty ’ pany / It is enough for our purpose (and we trust the num- | nuce of the heavenly art of singing: to her he 
with his high-wrought anticipations and pompous | ber who differ from us in this respect is small) to) . dite 4 

pride, to the ground! “‘ He tumbled over the tim-||elieve, that the motives of the cat were of the | . 
ber.” And now we are at somewhat of a stand. It) »urest kind. Although the historian is silent upon 

is naturally suggested, what was this timber over|| the subject of the animal’s age, yet it is far from 

which “ Nimble Dick” was precipitated with such being inconsistent with reason to suppose, that she ; ; 
unprecedented velocity ? Although we do not know, || was in the prime of life ; for, if she had been old, and tanght man. Then found his heart a voice— 
yet can we not (and have we not the privilege to) she would have been quietly snoozing in some fa-"¢ Could utter what it felt ' 8. B 
do it?) form our conjectures concerning it? As yourite nook of the chimney corner, with her chin 
this catastrophe occurred many years ago, in the |;eclining upon the velvet softness of her extended FIRST HEBREW BIBLE. 

good city of London, is it otherwise than natural to | paws. In short, we most sincerely pity those who) From the year 1477, when the psalter appeared 
suppose, that it might have composed some “ lofty |! can harbour feelings other than of sorrow, for the) in Hebrew, different parts of scripture in the ori 

architrave” of that far-famed edifice, St. Paul's, untimely fate of this guardian of the pantry. We |ginal continued to issue from the press; and in the 
Church? Or, if this seem improbable, might at not! might prolong the subject, by describing the grief | year 1488, a complete Hebrew Bible was printed 
have been the mast of ‘ some tall admiral ?’’—and | of the owner of the cat over its premature decease— Hat Sonc ino. a city of the Cremonese, by 0 family 
who knows but our own revolutionary fathers have | the anguish of his children, when they remembered || of Jews, who, under the adopted name of Soncinati, 
shivered it on the wide Atlantic with their “leaden that the music of its purring, to which they had| established printing-presses in various parts of Eu- 
rain and iron hail,” when the “ Peacock” and the} |istened in the silent watches of many a still winter’s || rope, including Constantinople. This department 
“Guerriere” quailed under and shrunk from its) evening, had passed for ever !—but we are getting |! of typography was almost entirely engrossed by the 
awful ravages? We will, however, leave conjec- | tedious—and had well nigh forgotten that our au ll Jews in Italy, until the year 1518, when an edition 
tures, and pursue the review of our narrative. |thor—to whom we have bestowed the meed of] of the Hebrew scriptures, accompanied with various 
| praise and of approbation—was, in his lucubrations, || readings, and Rabbinical commentaries, proceeded 


Can any thing be more explicit i, We now easily | °xtremely brief! L. G. C. || from the splendid press which Daniel Bomberg had 
|recently erected at Venice. 


“ Nimble Dick—be was so qu *k— 
* He tumbled over the timber !” 





*Descend on earth, and teach to man thy lan 
guage.”’ 
The daughter of high Olympus alighted on earth 





“ He bent his bow to shoot the crow—” 





. | 
perceive that he went armed /—and armed, too, |) , . : — Hist. Reformation in Italy 


with weapons which have been little used since the | FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
invention of gunpowder. Need there remain a THE RAINBOW. MRS, JUDSON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
doubt now, that this was a long time ago? Hordes! a puacuse. VICEROY AND LADY. 
of ruffians infested then, as now, that vast mart of | The clouds and the tempest lingered still To-day, for the first time, I have visited the wife 
population and wealth, the metropolis of England, O'er the lofty brow of the eastern hill, | of the viceroy. I was introduced to her by a French 
to guard against whom, our hero went with his bow And the forked meteor of heaven was seen i lady, who has frequently visited her. When we 
in his hand fully strung, and his quiver replete with To dart from the clouds to the forest green, |, first arrived at the government-house, she was not 
the arrows of death Here, too, we see the effects To gloom for a moment, snd dleapposr— 

. Reseet ond withel cnn of tee math cs And the booming thunder struck the ear. 
of the asest, and, withal, es On the dark clouds pillared a bow up sprung, 
passions of the human heart—we mean, envy.—|| Whose varied span as a wreath was hung— 
“ Nimble Dick,” while lying beneath the “ timber,” | And its arch was reared in that cloudy sky, 
observed the dark form of a crow, who was winging || In its sapphire and crimeon canopy ; 
his solitary flight, probably at a short distance above | Kt coomed a bright pathway to opivite given, 

- : \} To speed them from earth to the gates of heaven. 
him—and every hoarse and discordant note, that | 
issued from his sable throat, sounded like a ceproach 
for the carelessness which had brought him to his 





| up; consequently, we had to wait some time. But 

| the inferior wives of the viceroy diverted us much 
by their curiosity, in minutely examining every 
thing we had on, and by trying on our gloves and 
bonnets, &c. At last her highness made her ap- 
pearance, dressed richly in the Burman fashion, with 

a long silver pipe in her mouth, smoking. At her 
appearance, all the other wives took their seats at 
a respectful distance, and sat in a crouching pos 
ture, without speaking. She received me very po- 


I gazed with delight on the scene sublime, 
Which remains the same through the march of time ; 
Though mighty ages have rolled along, 





degraded and humbled situation. In a paroxysm of 
rage—envying the higher station in which the bird 
of the air was permitted to move, he seized his | 
bow, and discharged an arrow with a hand shaken 
by the mingled emotions of anger and malice which 
were contending within him. Can any reasonable 
being for a moment doubt, that, under such dispa- 
raging circumstances, he should utterly fail of his 
object? But let the impartial historian tell the tale 
of misery which followed :- 


And their deeds expired with the minstrel’s song ; 
Though kings have risen, and passed away 

As the yellow leaves from the autumn spray ; 
Though time hath changed, with its fated blast, 
The fruitful field to the dreary waste ; 

Yet its arch is the same—its hues as fair— 

For the wean of time falls harmless there. Ateres.| she took several, and ornamented my cap 





MAXIM, 


litely, took me by the hand, seated me upon a mat 
land herself by me. She excused herself for not 
coming in sooner, saying she was unwell. One ot 
the women brought her a bunch of flowers, of which 


She 


was very inquisitive whether I had a husband and 
|| children —whether I was my husband’s first wife- 


He who loseth wealth, loseth much ; he who loseth a friend,’ Meaning, by this, whether I was the highest among 


loseth more ; but he who loseth bis spirits, loseth al’. 


them, supposing that Mr. Judson, like the Burmans, 
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had many wives—and whether I intended tarrying ||"ified by the piercing shrieks of their expiring chil- [a passing stranger, who may be well content to wor- 


long in this country. 


dren, unable to afford them relief. During this 


| ship the outward and visible loveliness of this class 


When the viceroy came in, I really trembled ; for | dreadful night more than two hundred persons and/|/of objects, without troubling himself with specula- 


I never before beheld such a savage-looking crea-|/ three thousand cattle perished. The morning dawn | tions upon matters, 


ture. His long robe, and enormous spear, not a), 
little increased my dread. He spoke to me, how- || 
ever, very condescendingly, and asked if I would), 
drink some rum, or wine. When I arose to go, her) 
highness again took my hand—told me she was) 


day. She led me to the door; I made my salaam, 
and departed. My only object in visiting her was, | 
that if we should get into any difficulty with the 
Burmans, | could have access to her, when perhaps 
it would not be possible for Mr. Judson to have an 
audience with the viceroy. 


i| 
- | 
Mission to the Burmans. 





A BURMESE FUNERAL. 
To-day we have witnessed the Burman ceremo- | 
nies of burying a person of rank and respectability. | 
He was nephew to the present viceroy, and son of | 
a neighbouring governor. He was killed in Ran- 
goon, accidentally, by the discharge of his gun. | 
The procession commenced by a number of Bur- | 
mans, armed with spears and bamboos, to keep the | 
crowd in order. Some of the inferior members of 
government succeeded ; then all the articles of use 
and wearing apparel of the deceased, such as his | 
beetle-box, drinking-cup, looking-glass, &c. The | 
father and train preceded ; the wife, mother, and | 
sisters, followed the corse in palanquins. The 
viceroy, his wife, and family, on large elephants, || 
concluded the procession. The crowd, which was 
very great, followed promiscuously. All the petty || 
governors and principal inhabitants of Rangoon I 
were present; yet there was as perfect order and | 
regularity as could have been observed in a Chris- || 
tian country. The corse was carried some way out | 
ef town, to a large pagoda, and burnt, when the |! 
bones were collected to be buried. At the place of} 
burning, great quantities of fruit, cloth, and money, | 
were distributed among the poor, by the parents of || 
the deceased youth. Ivia. | 
! 


| 





SETTING IN OF AN INDIAN MONSOON, 


The shades of evening approached as we reached | 
the ground, and just as the encampment was com- | 
pleted, the atmosphere grew suddenly dark, the 
heat became oppressive, and an unusual stillness | 
presaged the immediate setting in of the monsoon. 
The whole appearance of nature resembled those |! 
solemn preludes to eartaquakes and hurricanes in | 
the West-Indies, from which the east in general is 
providentially free. We were allowed very little | 
time for conjecture ; in a few minutes the heavy | 
clouds burst over us. * * * * * * T witnessed’! 
seventeen monsoons in India, but this exceeded 
them all, in its awful appearance and dreadful ef- 
fects. Encamped in a low situation, on the borders | 
of a lake formed to collect the surrounding water, | 
we found ourselves in a few hours in a liquid plain. 
The tent-pins giving way, in a loose soil, the tents 
fell down, and left the whole army exposed to the 
contending elements. It requires a lively imagination 
to conceive the situation of an hundred thousand 
luuman beings of every description, with more than 
two hundred thousand elephants, camels, horses, 
and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this dreadful 
storm, in a strange country, without any knowledge 
of high or low ground; the whole being covered 
by an immense lake, and surrounded by thick dark- 
ness, Which prevented our distinguishing a single 
object, except such as the vivid glare of lightning 
displayed in horrible forms. No language can de- 
scribe the wreck of a large encampment thus in- | 
stantaneously destroyed, and covered with water— 
amid the cries of old men and helpless women, ter- 


exhibited a shocking spectacle. Oriental Memoirs. 





MR. CANNING’S POETRY. 
[The following stanzas, from a recent London 


| paper, have been spoken of as a youthful effusion 
happy to see me—that I must come to see her every | from the pen of the late Premier of England. On 
that account, as well as for their intrinsic beauty, | 


we give them a place in our columns. They ap- 
peared originally, we believe, in a periodical to 
which Canning was known to be a contributor, 
called “* The Etonian.”—Ed. Mirror. ] 


TO CAROLINE. 


I gaze upon thy tender cheek, 
Ly beauty's seal imprest, 

Dut dare not let my glances «peak 
The love that thrills my breast; 

For ah! too well, too weil I know 
Thou never canst be mine; 

I gaze—and tears unbidden flow— 
Yea, tears, my Caroline! 

1 love thee ‘—let me write the word 
And yet how weak! how vain 

By thee the tale shall ne'er be bear, 
Ly me be breathed again 

I would not cause thy bosom true 
One moment to repine; 

No, by the wealth of rich Peru, 
i would not, Caroline ! 


I saw thee first in better days ; 
And then thy beauty’s dye, 

Thy worth, that shrunk from every gaze 
And yet charmed every eye ; 

These in my breast the love awoke 
Which never can deciine— 

No—tili this throbbing heart is broke, 
*Twill love thee, Caroline 


Called from my native bome awhile 
Across the stormy main, 

Anotber suitor won thy smile, 
And I returned—in vain! 

Not thee—buit Fate—my words reprove , 
For ne'er a sigh of mine 

Disclosed to listening ear the love 
I bear for Caroline. 


May he who has thy plighted vow 
Ne’er slight his bappy lot— 

Because he loves I hate him now, 
How deeply should he not! 

But no; till those who dwell iv heaven 
For earthly joys repine, 

Can he prove false to whom is given 
The love of Caroline. 

Oh! couldst thou but as happy prove 
As thou deservest to be, 

I know not but the saints above 
Themselves might envy thee! 

You moon, to which I turn my eyes, 
On fairest forms may shine, 

But, in her circuit through the skies, 
None sweet as Caroline. 


Farewell ! within my bosom deep 
The love I bear for thee 

Shall sieep—but no! it cannot sleep 
Till 1 have ceased to be : 

Aod when at length beneath the sod 
This aching frame recline, 

My seul, ascending to its God, 
Shall pray for Caroline. 





A QUAKER IN ROME. 


About the year 1661, John Perrot, a Quaker, born 
in Dublin, went to Italy to convert the Pope of 
Rome. He was thrown into the Inquisition, but 
was soon after liberated, having been considered 
an insane person. He was treated with mildness, 
and sent back to Ireland at the pope’s expense ; 


| and, on his arrival, he published a curious book, 


entitled, ‘“‘ A Battering Ram against Popery.”’ 





PORTUGUESE LADIF*. 

The Portuguese ladies, even of the highest class, 
I believe, do not pay much-attention to the cultiva- 
tion of intellectual accomplishments; at least we 
hear strange stories of the deficiency of the most 
rudimental instruction amung them. We had little 
opportunity ourselves of forming an opinion on the 
fact—and still less on that of the higher matters of 
manners and morals; with respect to which last we 
should not ptace much reliance on the accounts that 
are gotten from others, for the subject is one on 
which there is always exaggeration. Besides, ce 
nest pus affaire des honnetes gens~-not at least of 


on which, perhaps, we judge 
|best when we judge least. For, after all, the fa- 
||shions and habits of the country, though they affect 
‘not at all the obligation of any one moral duty, ne- 
| cessarily form a material element in estimating the 
|\moral pravity indicated by the violation of it. In 
the instance of women, too, there are other consi- 
| derations besides those of mere gallantry, which 
| should always suggest a gentler tone of animadver- 
sion on their errors. Atall times, I believe, we shall 
find women as good as the practice and precept of 
the men will allow them to be; their morality in- 
| deed, in its reaction, exercises a most momentous 
| influence upon our own; but the tone of it is always 
in the first instance taken from the other sex; and 
| this circumstance should, in mere Justice, be suffered 
to lighten a little the burden of their responsibility 
| Of their persons we had abundant means of obser 
vation ; and up to the last, saw nothing to change 
the very favourable impression we had received on 
arriving. Rambles in Madeisa 





EMPRESS MARIA TILERESA. 


The duke returned again to the subject which 
had occasioned this discussion, inveighing, in strong 
terms, against the obstinacy of the empress queen’s 

| temper; to demonstrate which, he related the fol- 
| lowing story :—‘‘ While I was ambassador at Vienna 
the siege at Olmutz was formed. Just before one 
||of my audiences, a courier arrived to acquaint her 
||majesty that the place was hard pressed ; this news 
|she imparted to me. I told her that affairs seemed 
| to go very indifferently, and advised her to consult 
some of her generals about repairing the fortifica- 
| tions of her capital, not then in good order.”’ She 
| answered, ‘ That she would defend them to the ut- 
| most, and then retire from town to town, till she 
| came to the last village in Hungary’—to which she 
| added, turning to me—‘ Sir, would you follow me 
| there t’—‘ My personal service,’ I replied, ‘ should 
| attend your majesty to the utmost; but I cannot an- 
swer that the king, my master, would go quite so 
far with you. How would your majesty act when 
you were driven to that extremity ?’—‘ I would, 
she said, ‘ send the king of Prussia a challenge to 
‘meet me in a postchaise with musket, powder, and 
ball; thus would we decide the quarrel in person.’ 
“She would have kept her word,”’ added the duke, 
“ yet I have persuaded her to give up Regal Prussia 
upon the future treaty.” Thackeray's Life of Chatham 
} ROYAL FAMILIARITIES. 
| Queen Elizabeth gave sobriquets, or nicknames, 
to her ministers and favourites. Burleigh was her 
Spirit; Walsingham, her Moon; Lady Norris, her 
own Crow. Two of these epithets occur in a lettei 
from her secretary Davison, to Lords Burleigh and 
Walsingham, in October, 1586, immediately aftc 
their arrival at Fotheringay, for the trial of Mary 
Queen of Scots; and which presents a curious ex 
ample of the opinions then entertained on a jour 
ney of eighty miles. Davison says, he is “ specially 
commanded by her majestr to signify to you both, 
jhow greatly she doth long to hear how her Spiri/ 
and Moon do find themselves after so foul and wea 
risome « journey,’ 1. e. from London to Fotherit 


2 





. 
ay Nicolas's Life of Day 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
** Sir, L intend to raise your rent,” said a landlord 
to a tenant; to whom the latter replied, ‘ J] am 
much obliged to you, for I cannot raise it myself. 





Labour for this life as if thou wert to live for ever 
end for the other, as if thou wert to die to-morrow 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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_ |) called up at the last meeting of the common council. 


| Liberty-street.—The subject of widening Liberty-street was f performed, for the first time in America, on Monday evening 





A reso- last. 


The scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations, are 


, , ™ | lution was offered by Mr. Stevens for the adoption of a plan entirely new; and the piece is exceedingly well got up. tt 
Future Embellishments.—Our next engraving, which will) for the improvement, but leaving it for individuals to consult) will no doubt have a long and protiiable run 


Mr. Gilfert is a 


accompany number twenty-seven, we trust will give still more | their convenience as to the time when it should be carried into | most indefatigable manager, “ and, verily, he deserves his 


satisfaction to the patrous of the Mirror, than any we have | pic, 


yet published. 


Considerable discussion took place on the subject, but 


It will comprise nine miniature portraits of |»), question was at length passed in the affirmative, without 


the most distinguished American bards, handsomely arranged | qualification. 


in one picture, and executed with the greatest beauty and _ 


correctuess. The plate is now under the hands of Mr. James 


Eddy, a young artist, who ranks among the most skilful in) 


this country. All the likenesses, except two, which we shall 
procure in due time, are now before the engraver, being those 
of Messrs. Halleck, Percival, Bryant, Brooks, Pinkney, 
Sprague, and Woodworth. The politeness with which these 


gentlemen have consented to favour our design, claims our | 


warmest thanks, and shail ever be held in grateful remem- 
brance. As many will probably be desirous of obtaining this 
print for framing, ¢zlra copies, at one doliar each, will be 
struck, to supply such demands. The number to which the 
portraits will be attached, will contain brief biographical 
sketches of the oviginals. We have in contemplation nume- 
rous other plans for future embellishments of the work, 
which it is not now necessary to describe ; but we assure the 
public, that no pains shall be spared to make suitable returns 
for their unceasing liberality. Complaints have so often been 
made of the emptiness of editorial promises, that we would 
not speak so positively of ourtuture exertions, were we not 
willing to be judged by the past; for we are confident the 
reader can uame no instance where we have proved delin 
quent in this respect. We have never yet, nor do we ever in- 
tend to promise any thing beyond the reach of our means—a 
course which is too often adopted by some of our contem- 
poraries, 
fulfilled, and succeed in creating a short-lived popularity : 
but must, in the end, prove rninous to the projector, and 
unsatisfactory to the public. Before we conclude, it would 


not be amiss to state, that all our prints are designed and 
} 


engraved expressly for the Mirror, and are not the impres 
sions of old and unserviceable plates, such as we have some 
times known to be sent forth as ‘‘ new and elegant.” 





The Maid of the Mist.—We this day commence the publica: |! 


tion of a charming little story under the above title, which, we 
both edify and amuse our numerous ane 
It is written in a free 


feel persuaded, will 
enlightened patrons. 
style, and abounds with pleasant incident 
scription are agreeable companions for the young, the inno- 


rich, sparkling 





les of this de 





cent, and the lovely ; and are consequently always acceptable 
‘The attentive reader wil 
readily perceive that the ‘* Maid of the Mist” is from no com- 


to the subseribers of the Mirror. 


mon pe n, 


Extension of the city. —Any one wivo has not for a few months 
past been in the upper part of the city, would do well to take 
heed to Lis steps when next he has occasion to explore it; as 
he may be bewildered by the changes which have so lately 
taken place in that quarter. The extension of the city is truly 
astonishing. ‘The suburbs are continually growing into com- 
pact parts of the town ; and blocks and rows of buildings s ring 
ip with a rapidity which reminds us of Aladdin's palace. We 
were lately sorely puzzled to find the residence of a friend, 


which, when we last saw it, was a solitary building, surrounded | 


by a waste of vacant unfenced lots, After passing it several 
times, we chaneed to recognise it in the midst of a compac! 


range of dwellings. 


The pure element —The difficulty of obtaining pure ance 
wholesome water in this city, is one of its greatest reproaches. 
and is often made the subject of complaint by travellers. The 
enormous expense of remedying this evil has periaps heretofure 
been a suffictent apology for its existence; but the extent 
of wealth and population to which New-York has arrived, 
would now justify “ the powers that be” in taking this impor- 
ant subject into consideration. The spirit of rivalry between 
New-York av Philadelphia, though too often productive of 
unpleasant effects, may sometimes foster a spirit of laudable 
emulation ; and when likely to encourage public improvements, 
it 's very desirable to stimulate it to action. In giving its citi- 
zens an abundant and salubrious sapply of the pure element, 
the sister metropolis may claim a supe 





terity over our own 
zood city. Why should the Knickerbackers be outdone by the 
Pennites ? 


Harlem Cana!.— ‘here is much excitement among the spe- 
culating part of the community respecting the sale of lots on 


Professions of this kind may be, for a brief time, 





tory know very well that an age of violent dissension is but 
|| too likely to produce an age of darkness ; and it is rumoured 
that this lamentable fact is about to be illustrated in our an- 
happy citv. A war is on the point of breaking out between 
the establishment which of late has done so much towards 
enlightening the town, the Gas Company, and its patrons 
and customers, The consumers of gas have resolved to prefer 
' darkness rather than light—that is, unless they can obtaim ut 
| on more moderate terms than is now afforded by the com- 
pany. We may expect soon to see Broadway, during the 
evenings, reduced to a dismal state of gloom, or at best to 
jthe dim twilight of oil and lamp-wicks By the by, the 
| price of gas is none of the most moderate ; and if the company 


can afford it at a lower rate—and it is to be presumed they | 


} 


| can—we hope they will do so in time to prevent the threat 
|, ened hostilities. 
|| #nglish and American papers.—There bas this week been 
}a little sparring in some of the daivy papers about newspaper 
i} plagiarism on both sides of the Atlantic. We believe English 
editors cannot be charged with very frequently borrowing, 
' unacknowledged, articles from our journals, though they ge 
| nerally give credit for them rather vaguely, saying “from an 
| American paper,”’ without mentioning its title. They have 
own articles; and though it is flattering to see them make such 
}extracts, it would be more so if they would mention our 


|} cognomen a little plainer.—Hem ! 


The Times.—We are sorry to perceive that the editor of 
| the Times is obliged to relinquish all hopes of resuming the 
publication of that paper. Of this he has given notice to the 


|! public, in a card penned with much feeling, and calculatedto 
awaken the kind sympathies of all who peruse it—except, 
perhaps, those who have been the cause of his misfortune 

| “American Chesterfield.—A volume bearing the above title 
{has been published in Philadelphia. 


|| extracts from the most distinguished writers on politeness, be- 


It is chiefly composed of 


ing designed as a guide in affairs of gentility 
ht is particularly worthy 
of the perusal of awkward carvers, as il contains some essays 
on the useful opefation of cutting up winged creatures, ex 


plained by wood engravings 


i is spoken of 
as a very respectable compilation, 


| Bow of Ulysses--a new periodical.—“ Phoebus! what a 
the reader will say—but, “ whatisa name?” We 
confess we do not understand the application of the title; but, 


|} name!” 
W 

} ‘ 
|if we look beyond it, we may perhaps find something more 
|| worthy of admiration, especially as the work professes “ t 
| 
| 


entertain and edify the youth of this country, and to expand 


the reflection aud revive the observation of persons of maturer 
i years and information.”’ The “* Bow of Ulysses” 1s a Magazine 
of forty pages, published in numbers once a fortnight, bey Mr 
|G. Geib, (who is already before the public as an author,) and is 
filled with essays on various sul,jects. As we have not yet been 
able to read it with attention, this paragraph is designed to 
give notice of its publication; but we shall take a future op- 
| portunity of saying something of its merits 

| Smith's Penmmship.—The reader may perhaps rev ollect 
‘some observations which we made iu a late number ou Mr. 
|| Smith's expeditions mode of teaching penmanship. We have 
| since seen a small work by the same gentleman, contain 


, 





his rules for acquiring that elegant art. It is entitled Smith's 
Principles of Epistolary and Mercantile Writing ; containin; 
|| easy and infallible rules for facilitating the attainment of a free 
|| and expeditious running-hand; and enabling the most stiff and 
|| illegible writer to evecute u ith fuency, uniformity, and elegance 
i Illustrated by seven cvy per-plates.”” This title, we do not doubt- 

and Mr. Smith's numerous certificates sufliciently prove it— 
gives a true idea of the useful nature of the book. Penman 
| ship, considered as an accomplishment, is too much neglected, 
and is unwisely overlooked by numbers who excel in other 
branches of polite education. Anyone, we should think, on 
viewing a finis!ied and elegant specimen of it, would be sen- 
sible of the injustice of such neglect. To those who appreciate 


| 


it as it deserves, Mr. Smith's system is certainly worthy of 


ihe proposed Harlem Canal. The stock is well worthy of the attention. 


ittention of those who have funds unemployed, 


Poetical compliment.—Mr. Woodworth’s youngest daugh* 
ter was, on Sunday, 4th inst., baptized in the New-Jerusalem 
Chureh, by the Rev. Mr. Doughty ; and her name is Lynia 


Hux tiey, in honour of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, well known, 


‘sa sweet poet, and elegant moral writer 


To correspondents. —Our correspondents are thanked for 
their politeness. 


! A number of communications are filed for 
insertion, as soon as room will permit. 


Bowery theatre —The non-descript production of Peter Wi)- 
kins, or the Flying Indians,” (the plot of which we published 


w the twelfth number of the present voluwne of the Mirror,) was 





An age of durkness.—Those who are acquainted with his-' 


given credit in this un specifying manner to certain of our! 





reward.” 
i 


Lafayette theatre.—There are a number of new and attractive 
' . : " 

| preces in preparation at this house Since the alteration in 
the prices, Mr. Sandford has been liberally patrouized 


Chatham theatre.—Tiis house is, in a short time, to | 
opened uader the management of Mr. Maywood; when, we 
trust, it will recover its former popularity. Great exertions 
re now making to form a dramatic company of the first order 


and the ¢ 





The central situation of this theatre, inmodious plan 


of its construction, give it peculiar advantages; and we are 


happy to learn thatit is no longer to siand vacant. 


FOR THE NEW-VORK 
Park theatre.—The already strong musica! talent of t 


MIRROR 


theatre has received a most important addition ia Mr. Horn, a 
gentleman who has been long known to the musical world, not 
| only ag an able vocalist, but as one of the most successful com 


posers of the day, Though perhaps vot his best, yet few mx 





| 


+ * I've been roaming,’ 


dern compositions, we believe, have been more successtul than 


andl “ Cherry ripe,” —particulerly the 


latter At one time the air, for miles areund Londen, wa 


laden with sounds of “* Cherry ripe" Gowhere you would, i 
every alley and every street, atall times, and all seasons—in 





spring, summer, aulumn, nay, evenin the cde pihs of winter- 
you were persecuted (for at last it absolutely did become a 


tlul wane of “ Cherry 





persecution !) with the everlastingly fire 
ripe, cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, lL ery. This universal celebrity 
was, however, no doubt owing, i a great degree, to the fine 


ve Vestris I he 








| singing and immense popularity of Mad 
| talents of Mrs. Knight have rendered “T 
| almost equally well known in this city, though the ¢ tizens of 
New-York are not so much given to the 
“most sweet voices” in the stree ts as the I oudoners. 





e been roaming 


exercise of thei 
Of Mr 

H_ asa vocalist, itis scurecly necessary lor us t sp k. Ts 
{| bis natural abilities have been added the advantages of atten 


tive cultivation and most extensive experience. For years be 


has filled one of the highest stations in the Londow theatres 
and his qualifications are undoalted. With his first appear 


ince, in the Seraskier, we were much pleased; and with his 


second, as Harry Bertram, on Monday, more so. In “ Love 


Young Dream,” and 3lue bonnets over the border,” he was 


particularly happy. Mrs. Knight wos Lucy Bertram; we 


need scarcely add, she left nothing for the most fastidions ¢ 


l\desire. Mrs. Hackett’s Julia was very fine; and Barry made 


l'a gentlemanly Colonel! Mannering. Rees’ Dominie Sampson 
OW Mr. Jones we have not 


often spoken, not thinking it would be of much avail, but it 


was one of the best we lave seen 


strikes us that the peculiarly harmonious sound which he emi: 
at regular intervals might, with due cultivation, (a few lesson. 
under Mr. Holland, for instance.) be turned to some account 
in the imitation of a certain quadruped beld more in abhor 
rence by Mussulmen than Yankees We have po dont that 
Mr. J. would beat the Athenian mimic hollow. Mrs. Stickney 
played Meg Mernilies. Mrs. 8. is, we believe, set down for 
abet is technically termed the heavy business; and for hear 
business of all sorts, she is, undoubted!) , physically well quali 
fied Nature has been uncommunly bounteous in that respect 
|| We know this is rather ungallant, but it does really savour 
strongly of the ludicrous, to see a Meg Merrilies, or Helen 
| Macgregor, or any of those personages whose ** sharp mise 
ries” might be supposed to have “ worn them to the bone,” in 
such remarkably good condition. Every lover of music shou! 
at present attend the Park theatre 
talent has never before been equalled in the country. ‘ 


Such a combination of 





MAKRIED, 
On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M'Murray, Mr. Samuel C. Dema 
rest to Mics Maria Ayres 
On the 17\b inst. by the Rev, Mr. Chase 
to Mics Julia Aun Poster 
Oo the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Dreintosll, Mr Charles I. Peck 


to Miss Mary HH. Dieedgood 


Mr. Btepheo H. Ever: 





DIED, 
On the 17th inst. Mes, Susan Clark 
On the Uorh inet. Mr. Sanwel W. Dayton, aged 25 rears 
On the 19th inst. Mr. John Gregory, aged 57 years 
On the 20th inst. Miss Elizabeth Githins, aged 19 years 
Ov the 20th inst. Mrs. Janet Brown. 
On the 2ist inst. Mr. Stephen Whie, aged 65 vears 
On the 2tst inst. Mr. Thomas Linch 
On the 2ist bost, Mr. James Hazlett. aged 57 years 
Ou the 2ist ust. Mrs, Mary Fenn, aged 50 years. 
On the 21st inst. Miss Blizabeth M. Watkins, 
On the 2ist inst, Captain Jobn Franks, aged €7 yeare 
On the 2ist inst. Louisa, daugbter ot Tiemas Armetro 
years 
On the 2t«t inst. Mary Anne De Jongh, 
On the 22d inst. Mr. Smith Fish 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of one hundred and filtre 


persous during ibe past weeb 








ared 11 years 











POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
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FOR THE PEW-YORK MIRROR. 


A SKETCH. 


Sur stood amid the gay and nameless throng 
Of fashion’s flutterers, like some form of air; 
Her high, pale brow, a theme for proudest song, 
Calm in deep thought, and beautifully fair. 
The unfading charms of woman's power were there, 
Those charms that rale when cheeks have lost their bloom: 
Love's fire controiled—affection’s noiseless care— 
The smile of truth that lights the deepest gloom— 
The glow of trusting faith, that follows to the tomb! 


Her eyes were full, «ud of that! sid brown 

Which, tov-ied by sunlight, .cems illumined « w; 
Their long, s. t lashes, bending shadowy do- n, 

Were veils when~: modesty peered sweeuy through. 
But upward tarned hose eyes! then flashed to view 

The regal jewels of in’ -rial mind ; 
Thought, like a conquei_¢, bright .rophies threw 

Among the gazing crowd—their souls to bind. 
Then flowed her meaning speech, harmonious, rh, refined. 


She spak: —and e'en the moths of fashion’s flame 
Paused one brief moment in their giddy round : 
She moved—and forth the wondering graces came 
‘To kneel, despairing, on the printiess ground. 
Hier clustering tresses, dark, and loosely bound, 
Io trembling ringlets down her smooth neck fell, 
With native wreath of woodland roses crowned, 
Shading her bosom’s chaste and wave-like swell. 
Rare unison of charms, that man loves long and well ' 


*Twas such a face as oft, in dreams, hath bent 
O’er the lone couch of genius, when the muse, 
To cheer his friendless lot, hath kindly sent 
Fairest of forms ideal! when sleep renews 
The soul’s remembrance—and not the dews 
That fall, naseen, upon the suramer flower, 
More gently fall, in sweets their gems to lose, 
Than langnage from her lips. One evening hour 
Of converse pure with her, were worth a monarch’s power. 


“‘Away! away '—seek thine appointed sphere— 
Fly the false glare of fashion’s cold domain— 
Where slander triumphs in the victim’s tear— 
Where sense is scoffed, and small is virtue's gain. 
Seek thou the haunts of nature’s kindred train— 
Young laughing health, and innocence serene ; 
There dash, with lightest foot, the beaded rain, 
Sing to the breeze, and gambol o'er the green. — 
Lure with thee heaven-born truth, and be the worship'd queen, 


* There, pure and calm, at day’s delightful close, 
Love's flame shall brighten ’mid earth's falling gloom ; 
Religion breathe on life’s expanding rose, 
And bathe in light the mind's undying bloom. 
There far-seen joys and visioned hopes shall come 
To adorn the rade realities of time ; 
There, blessed and fearless, from a cottage home, 
Mingling their joyous hymns, two souls shall climb 
To scenes where virtue reigns, immortal and sublime.” 


Thus spoke my secret thoughts, as on that form 
Of fair intelligence I gazed intent ; 

And many a day, in sunshine and in storm, 
Bright tints hath memory to that vision lent 
Far, mid the rolling sea, when white sails beut 
Like spirit pinions, o'er the circling foam, 
Oft, on the midnight breeze, bath fancy seut 

My pilgrim feelings to her hallowed home, 





And fondly hail’d the hour when they no more should roam. 


. ° e * * . e 


Gone was her woman's pride! chill age, with gold 
Bought, like base product, in the public mart, 
Her hand—all, all that could be sold— 
Her heart—enshrined within a warmer heart, 
Love, reason, truth—were passive or apart !— 
Then came applauding throngs, with specious smile. 
But why do tears of conscious sorrow start ? 
And why is cheerfulness a painful toil ?-- 


{| 
Ah! conscience may not sleep, though flattery sooth the while. | 


The dotard’s gems bedecked her flowing hair-- 
How dim beside those ever glancing eyes! 
He wrapt that matcbiess form in vesture rare— 
(Vain pride oft grants what sordidness denies) — 
Yet oft were heard ber agonizing sighs, 
E’en when througed hall with gayest music rung ; 
And though her mirth in laughter wild would rise, 
"Twas but the tyre to falsest measures strung— 


Twill break, as broke her heart, while beauty yet was young. || 
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FOR THE NEW-*”ORK MIRROR. 
INEZ. 


Pledge not to me the sparkling bow!, 
Nor drink the raby wine— 

It is not me a heart so torn 
Be blest by lips like thine. 


O, turn away those beaming eyes, 
(Assist me, woman's pride !) 

Nor let the conscious, blushing cheek, 
Paint love I fain wouid hide. 


UV, could I check this wasting sigh, 
This beating heart restrain, 

Erase the image deep impressed 
Upon my throbbing brain— 


Could I forget one look, one tone, 
Or live from thee apart, 

Break with rude hand the golden chain 
That binds thee to my heart— 


Couid I control the midnight dream 
I dare not to avow, 

Blot out + e memory of the past— 
Be silent, cold as thou— 


Then should no tears of bitterness 
My cheek’s young roses stain— 

But ah' upon my heart is set 
The seal that ne’er was vain. 


Farewell! of love’s enduring trace 
I may not—cannot tell— 
lay no spell upon the soul 
Of one loved wildly —well. 


I would not thou shouldst think of me 
Where mirth and smiles abound, 
Amid the joyous revelry 
With which thy hours are crowned 


But when the moon’s pale light is shed 
Upon the silent sea, 

And vesper hymns to heaven are said— 
Then shouldst thou think of me. 


Thus to her lute young Inez sung, 

And, breathless, on the echo hung ; 

“ Pale her dear cheek" —her amber hair, 
Neglected, veiled her bosom fair— 
Heard you those low and mournful sighs ” 
Haste, Juan, haste—ere Inez dies ! 
Cold-hearted being ! canst thou see 

Those eyes, which fondly beamed on thee, 
With love’s pure, deep, and holy light— 
And wilt thou robe those stars in night ? 
By all those cherished hopes and fears— 
By all those sighs—those pearly tears— 
She claims thee from her eyes’ bright ray— 
Thou canst not turn thy heart away. 


Young Inez died. That balmy breatl— 
That angel-form—is lost in death ! 

Oh! who could see that face, so fair, 
And deem the canker-worm was there ’ 
1 watched, alone, the flitting breath— 
The pulses quivering in death— 

Her pale lips moved not to betray 
Aught that her flashing eye might say 
But, oh! the meaning of that glance— 
Words ne’er could breathe its utterance | 
The bright halls ring with others’ mirth— 
But she, the fairest flower of earth, 

No more shall weave, in festive hour, 
Her song of love in beauty’s bower ; 
No more her harp impassioned flings 
Its tuneful rapture o'er the strings ; 

By bitterness of grief opprest, 

The burdened heart hath sunk to rest 


O, woman's love is mild as spring— 
Guileless as hope's imagining ; 

The rainbow of ber future years 
Scarce seen, ere it dissolves in tears ; 
And, though to-day ‘tis fair and bright 
Clouds soon will veil its beauty’s light 
"Tis cherished till her life is blent 

With thine—her being’s element 








The essence of her soul is wrought 

Into one high and holy thought ; 

Her heart is as some sacred shrine— 
The ‘mage worshipped there is thine— 
Receiving, in its deep recess, 

The incense of her tenderness. 

The clasping terdrils ot the vine 

Around the elm’s green branches twine— 
And lifts its tender head on high, 
Regardless of the footstep nigh— 

While peeping clusters there we sec, 
Just bursting into luxury. 

Rend ‘the supporting elm away— 

The vine will wither, and decay. 

Such is the heart whose fibres, fine, 

Are firm, and fondly wove with thine ; 
Respect the vow so holy, pure— 

’Twill smile o'er wo—with life endure ; 
Watch o’er and guard that hallowed shrine- 
Support and raise the tender vine— 

Its fragrance thou mayest long retain— 
But flowers once crushed ne'er bloom again. Evoiss 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO JULIUS. 


Come, tune for me thy harp once more, 
Thy own loved harp !—it used to pour 
A wildly-pleasing strain ; 
The melody of song was thine, 
With passion pure and thought diviae— 
O, strike thy harp again ! 
And wake some legend of thy youth, 
Of tenderness and gentle truth, 
Of constancy and love ; 
Of beauty, with young rosy mirth, 
Assembled round the winter’s heart), 
Or summer's moonlit grove. 
Or, sing of manhood’s eaglet way, 
Ambitious of the sunny ray 
That gilds the warrior’s fame ; 
Who fell, perhaps, star of the brave 
A hallowed home or sire to save, 
And his unsullied name. 


Or touch on some endearing theme, 
All lovely as the early dream 
That budding friendship gives ; 
Then sweetly bland thy notes shall swell 
To memory’s remotest cell, 
Where still its sweetness lives. 


Or, if thou’lt wake the sportive strain 
Of fancy, I will list again, 

Charmed with the potent spell, 
That binds me captive to thy lay, 
Stealing my soul in song away, 

Enrapt in music's swell. 

Thine is the lyre whose tones, at will 
Can all the heart with pleasure fill, 
And every feeling sway ' 
Then wake again thy melody— 
And Genius shall exultingly 
Attend the thrilling lay. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO covers 
My loved and favourite twilight hour 
Hath clothed the sky in mantle gray 
And from my rosy, latticed bower, 
I've watched the sun’s retiring ray. 
Then let me dedicate to thee, 
(Than whom my soul holds none more dear 
This blessed hour! and think I sce 
Thy bright perfections written here. 
And hope will whisper—thou shalt share 
This solitude and calm retreat: 
Then come —to me ‘twill seem more fair, 
When echoes answer “ it is sweet.” 
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